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i sm " — "if Berkeley retains any claim to the doctrine he discov- 
ered ! " (p. 546.) But the doctrine of many " spirits," existing 
alongside of and mutually excluding one another, is just that part 
of Berkeley's philosophy which he did not " discover," but simply 
took over without criticism from ordinary picture-thinking and tradi- 
tional popular theology ; and in his last philosophical work, the 
Siris (to which Prof. A. C. Fraser has recalled the attention of the 
world), we find him struggling, with the help of ancient sages, to 
obtain some more adequate conception of the One in relation to the 
Many than he had reached in the naive metaphysics of his earlier 
writings. If Mr. Schiller wishes a correct label for the views I have 
tried to maintain about Reality, I should be quite satisfied with 
" Neo-Berkeleian," and the name would honestly indicate that, even 
if the controversy about Reality were settled in the Neo-Kantian 
fashion, we were only at the beginning of the detailed problems of 
philosophy. We should only, like Berkeley, have cleared the ground 
by getting rid of a certain amount of bad metaphysics. If by " What 
is reality ? " were meant, " What are the constituent elements of the 
universe ? " which is what I suppose Mr. Schiller means by his ques- 
tion, "What does reality turn out to be — after inquiry?" (p. 535, 
foot), I should consider that the question was rather awkwardly 
worded, but I should certainly agree that we are a very long way 
from a proper answer, and that that answer can only come " after 
inquiry," i.e. after all the sciences have been perfected. 

David G. Ritchie. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 



REALITY AND "IDEALISM. 

The kindness of the Editor enables me to comment briefly on Mr. 
Ritchie's reply to my criticism. Mr. Ritchie complains that I have 
misunderstood him, but I find nothing in his remarks to sustain 
this charge. With one exception — for I certainly supposed that we 
were discussing something more interesting than the philological 
meaning of the word "reality," and dealing at least with proposi- 
tions and ' ideal contents,' if not with the reality which is beyond 
them and provokes them. 1 But for the rest, I have nothing to 

1 Even so, I had hoped that pp. 541-2 gave a fairly complete account of how 
I conceived of the generation of the various senses of the word "reality," as 
well as of that to which it is applied. 
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retract — especially as Mr. Ritchie prefers to raise minor points 
rather than to meet the chief issues. Thus in the matter of epistem- 
ology and metaphysics: he seems to confuse them worse than ever. 
This may account for his inability to grasp my use of the latter 
term; for it would otherwise be pretty clear that I mean by meta- 
physics the science of ultimate principles and conclusions as to the 
nature of phenomena. Such a science would depend for its mate- 
rials on all the sciences, and not exclusively on epistemology, and 
would certainly decline to be saddled with " things as they are in 
themselves" and "apart" from phenomena — abstractions which, I 
believe, we owe to Mr. Ritchie's friends, the Kantians. On the 
other hand, such a view of the field of metaphysics does require 
some mediation between the deduction of a category and the asser- 
tion of the phenomenal (' real ') existence of an object corresponding 
to it, which constitutes the transition from epistemology to meta- 
physics. But what, I ask in vain, is the creative charm by which 
Hegelians hypostasize their categories ? Mr. Ritchie is as silent as 
his master's grave. Instead of elucidating this crucial point, he 
raises a deal of dust about the " external world " and my supposed 
identification thereof with reality, as if I had not shown myself to 
be perfectly well aware that phenomena (and the inferences from 
them) constitute the world, and are all " inside " consciousness, and 
as if the phrase could possibly mislead in a preliminary statement 
like mine on p. 536. To say that there is reality or an ' external ' 
or ' objective ' world is merely to refuse to acquiesce in the primal 
chaos of phenomena, and to attribute to them (rightly or wrongly) 
inner connections and distinctions, in the hope of regarding it as a 
cosmos. If this attempt to interpret phenomena is found ultimately 
to involve the discrimination of the self and the world, and to issue 
in (metaphysical) " realism," that is no ground for the charge that 
the primary subjectivity of phenomena has been ignored. So all 
my realism amounts to — I cannot speak for Prof. Seth — is a re- 
fusal to reduce either of the mutually-implicated factors of a given 
context to the other, without a more sufficient cause than the chaos 
of phenomena which is the datum explicandum. It is unfair, there- 
fore, to treat this attempt to transcend subjective idealism as uncriti- 
cal, especially while we are left in doubt as to the manner and 
validity of Mr. Ritchie's method of taking the self-same step from 
phenomenality to objectivity. 

Coming next to the question of the criteria of reality, it seems as 
if Mr. Ritchie did not take any great interest in it, else he would 
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have discussed the intricate problems to which it gives rise less 
superficially, and explained what exactly are the limitations of his 
three tests, and how exactly he conceives them to work together. 
I may say, however, that, doubtless owing to my brevity, he misses 
the point of my 'foot-note' (p. 537). The absurdity he ascribes to 
me is one which his own treatment involves. He 1 had denied 
'reality' to dreams, because of their incoherence in the (ex post facto) 
judgment and (imperfect) memory of waking consciousness. What 
he overlooked was the breach of continuity awaking involves. So 
/ denied that the incoherence of dreams existed for the dream- 
consciousness, and that their condemnation by waking consciousness 
was relevant, unless he could show that the coherence of '■waking' life 
could survive a similar breach of continuity — such as that of death. It 
was not I, but his argument, that referred the assertion (or denial) 
of reality to an extraneous standard. 

As to the obscure art of ghost-seeing, I am sorry to have to dis- 
pute Mr. Ritchie's facts. If he refers to the evidence (Proc. Psych- 
ical Research Soc, vol. vi., pp. 279-80) he will find that it sometimes 
does happen that "one of the company sees a ghost distinctly, 
others see it dimly, and others again not at all." 

Mr. Ritchie tries to turn the edge of my objection that every new 
experience must conflict with previous experience, by denying that 
the experiences conflict, though their interpretations may. I should 
have thought he would have been the first to admit how great is the 
infusion of theory in our 'facts of experience,' and how impossible 
it is to get down to bare facts. 2 

The question raised on p. 198 as to the theoretic value of a prac- 
tical test, involves, it seems to me, the crucial parting of the ways 
between scientific and philosophic Evolutionism. Mr. Ritchie thinks 
that "to suppose an ultimate discrepancy between practical value 
and speculative truth implies philosophic scepticism," and proposes 
to guarantee our mental processes by their practical efficacy. I 
think he is, very possibly, right. But neither can we assert his 
principle, without a metaphysical faith that the course of evolution 

1 Whether speaking for himself, or for the 'plain man.' Considering the 
importance he attaches to the opinion of this worthy and of the 'scientific man,' 
Mr. Ritchie seems strangely eager to sacrifice them in a difficulty (e.g. p. 196, 
p. 198). 

2 Whether this be explained by the theory that facts are at bottom ' rational,' 
or that hereditary assumptions and acquired prejudices have hopelessly biassed 
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intrinsically tends towards harmony. And this is more than a purely 
' scientific ' evolutionism is probably as yet ready to admit. 

As to the, I admit, generally impracticable, test of self-evidence, 
it does indeed include the logical test of inconceivability, but it is 
much wider, as it may equally well rest on an emotional basis. And if 
Mr. Ritchie will think out all that is involved in a completely con- 
gruous experience, freed from every shadow of a doubt and every 
trace of disharmony, he will see that ' self-evidence ' is a lofty meta- 
physical ideal rather than a psychological accident. 

As regards Mr. Ritchie's criticism of my views, I utterly deny 
that I have yielded any ground to his, and if he had quoted me 
completely and in my own words, this would, I think, be quite clear. 
Thus in the passage he quotes (p. 544), he omits to complete my 
admission that individuality was an ideal by the addition " as well as 
a characteristic of reality." He should be careful, too, about his 
adjectives in so delicate a matter. Thus that of " unalterable " 
seems singularly inappropriate to the individual, even of pre-evolu- 
tionist days. For the chief value of the individual as an explana- 
tion surely always lay in his flexibility, as contrasted with the rigid 
immutability of the logical category ' out of Time.' Again " abso- 
lutely independent "is an epithet / never used of the individual, 
and it does not, I believe, occur in the book to which Mr. Ritchie 
refers us for a statement of the views he combats — " Riddles of the 
Sphinx." It is, indeed, in its most obvious sense, incompatible with 
the conception of a world constituted by the interactions of indi- 
viduals. 1 

As to the subject of Becoming, I must deny that Becoming is a 
thinkable conception — that it is more than a symbol to desi gnate 
the contradiction of Thought implicit in all reality, the V — 1, as it 
were, of rationalism. Of course, therefore, " absolute Becoming " is 
"unthinkable," "self-contradictory," "the basis for scepticism," &c; 
but all these abusive epithets do not mend matters, for they simply 
re-state its incomprehensibility to thought. And no reconciliation is, 
I submit, possible from the side of mere thought, but only from that 
of the real self, which both becomes and thinks, and forms the per- 
manent subject by which the flux is measured, and so, grasping it 
from the side of feeling, can reduce Becoming to an appearance, to be 
interpreted by the finite and definitely determinable conception of 

1 For the reasons why these do not justify a hypostasization of " the element 
of unity and reason," I may refer to" Riddles of the Sphinx," 'p. 356-8; for reasons 
why pluralism is not polytheism, ibid. p. 374. 
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a process. To the view, on the other hand, which seeks all reality in 
Thought, Becoming, and all that becomes, reality, time and motion, 
form a mystery which " experience obliges " it to admit, but which 
the timeless and changeless inter-relations of its own data can never 
hope to explain. 

In conclusion I must draw attention to Mr. Ritchie's claim (p. 
200) that the admission of individuality as an ideal necessarily leads 
" to the conclusion that in the truest and fullest sense there can be 
only one perfectly real individual." This claim throws a lurid light 
on the facility with which " Neo-Kantians " hypostasize their epis- 
temology. It so astounds me that I hardly dare to ask, why ideals 
are necessarily monopolies, to be enjoyed only by single persons. 
Once more we are left face to face with that weird transition from a 
logical category to a metaphysical reality, over a gulf, which, in spite 
of all challenges (p. 536), no Greenian ever deigns to bridge, and 
which, I grieve to say, separates me from Mr. Ritchie a thousand 
times more impassably than does the broad Atlantic. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 



